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The products and services of the National Agricultural Library are available 
to U.S. Department of Agriculture personnel, the worldwide agricultural 
community, other Federal Government agencies, land-grant universities, and 
others with an interest in its resources. 


Document Delivery Services: Books will be lent, in response to job-related 
requests, to all USDA employees. Photocopy of journal articles will be 
supplied in lieu of loan. 


Non-USDA employees may request xerographic copy: $3.00 for each 10 pages or 
fraction thereof, from a single article or book. 


For further information about this Agricultural Issues Overview, contact 
Educational Resources Office, National Agricultural Library, USDA, 
Beltsville, MD 20705. Telephone: 301-344-3937. 


Prepared by the staff of 
National Agricultural Library 
Joseph H. Howard, Director 


The material presented in this Agricultural Issues Overview does not 
necessarily reflect the official policy or position of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


INTRODUCTION 


This information package represents an effort on the part of the staff of the 
National Agricultural Library to assemble a variety of information about an 
important current topic. The lead essay prepared by a knowledgeable expert in 
the field discusses in some depth the specific issue. 


FROM THE LITERATURE provides a representative sampling of literature available 
on the subject. Much of these materials were selected from the AGRICOLA 
database of the National Agricultural Library. An NAL call number is given for 
titles in the collections of the Library. The Library does not maintain a 
collection of audiovisual materials in this subject area. Sources are listed 
from which slide and filmstrips may be acquired. 


The listings of CURRENT RESEARCH and DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS are taken from 
several databases. CRIS (Current Research Information System) is a computer 
based information storage and retrieval reporting system for publicly supported 
agricultural and forestry research in the United States. For further 
information contact Current Research Information Systems, NAL Building, 
Beltsville, MD 20705 (telephone 301-344-3850). Descriptions of demonstration 
projects were provided by the NARS (Narrative Accomplishment Reporting Systems) 
of the Extension Service, USDA, NAL Building, Beltsville, Md, 20705, telephone 
(301) 344-3750. 
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Standards and User 
Information 


Safety and Efficiency 


WOOD AS AN ALTERNATIVE HOME HEATING FUEL 


Beginning in the early 1970's, homeowners began returning to 
wood as a supplemental, emergency, or even as a primary 
source of heat. Why not burn wood efficiently in a stove, 
rather than inefficiently in a fireplace? Sellers of wood 
stoves were unprepared for this onsurge. Manufacturers 
could not produce enough stoves to meet demand. Hundreds of 
new woud stove manufacturing companies were started, and 
imports of wood stoves surged. 


In the rush to put new products on the market, there was not 
enough time for the industry to agree upon standards for 
measuring wood stove efficiency, or even to permit safety 
testing of all models of wood stoves on the market. Many 
sellers did not even offer to install stoves, leaving that 
important responsibility up to the purchaser. In some cases, 
stoves which had not been tested and labeled for safety were 
sold to homeowners who could not install them legally, if 
they wanted to. Some particular housing jurisdictions have 
restrictive building codes which only permitted use of 
stoves tested by some recognized laboratories. Sometimes 
only the test of a particular laboratory (such as 
Underwriters) were accepted in a given jurisdiction. Few 
stove manufacturers could afford to go to the trouble of 
having their product tested by every laboratory whose 
certification was required in every jurisdiction in that 
firm's total market area. 


In the rush to meet the demands of the market, it is 
understandable that the concern for safe and efficient use 
of wood for heat took a back seat to the overriding concern 
of most users to find a less expensive fuel, and a fuel that 
would be available in a crisis. This void of information on 
the part of the user resulted in a concerted effort by the 
Cooperative Extension Service and others to provide more 
information. However, good, objective information was not 
always available. For example, the Department of Energy 
funded a project in Auburn, Alabama, to test stoves for 
efficiency, and label them so that consumers could compare 
the relative efficiency of wood stoves much as they can 
compare the energy efficiency of air conditioners or 
refrigerators. Unfortunately, the complications involved 

in testing wood stoves for efficiency were such that most 
manufacturers whose products were tested at Auburn chose to 
not publicize the Auburn test results. 


There is still no uniformly accepted and easily reproducible 
test for efficiency of woodburning stoves. There are so 

many difficult-to-control variables that there may never be 
a completely adequate test for wood stove efficiency. 
Operator variables are difficult to quantify. In addition, 
there is considerable variability in the fuel, both with 


Creosote 


regard to moisture content and specific gravity. Most 
efficiency claims used by manufacturers in their promotional 
materials are peak efficiencies under ideal operating 
conditions and using excellent fuel. If a typical homeowner 
purchases a stove having a peak output just equal to the 
BIU's of heat needed on the coldest day of the year he may 
be able to operate his stove near or at the efficiency 
claimed for the stove on that particular day. However, most 
of the year the homeowner does not need that much heat from 
the stove. 


The efficiency of most stoves falls considerably when the 
Stoves are operated at less than peak output. To compare 
the cost of heating with wood to the cost of heating with 
other fuels, a homeowner needs to know the yearround 
efficiency of the wood stove. But that is nearly impossible 
to calculate accurately. 


Much excellent information is now available to users 
relative to types and construction of stoves and proper 
installation. There is still a lack of good information on 
retrofitting a stove into an existing chimney or into an 
existing fireplace; best operating procedures; accurate 
evaluation of fuel savings taking all costs into account; 
how to determine a size of a unit for a given application; 
and maintenance, inspection, and cleaning of chimneys. As 
is typical for any safety education program, users refuse to 
believe that it will be their house that might burn down 
because of improper installation, operation, or maintenance 
of their wood stove. Insurance company statistics not 
withstanding, most users do not view their own "warm and 
friendly" stove as a threat to their home and perhaps to 
their very lives. 


Creosote accumulation is the major hazard in burning wood 
for home heating. Creosote is a problem because when it 
accumulates in a stove pipe, flue, or chimney, it can result 
in a chimney fire. When creosote catches fire, the heat 
generated may elevate the temperature of the stove pipe, 
flue, or chimney far above its safe operating temperature. 
These unusally high temperatures may in turn ignite 
combustibles in the home even if they are a "safe" distance 
from the stove and pipe. The wood frame of the house near 
the chimney may catch fire. The chimney may be weakened from 
excessive thermal expansion and overheating of liners. The 
chimney fire may spread to other structures through airborn 
particles. 


Creosote accumulation is a complex process. Some factors 
which may lead to excessive creosote accumulation are 
efficient, "airtight" stoves; long, slow, "cold" burns; and 
oversized and outside chimneys which overcool the 
combustion gases, causing them to condense. If wood was 
burned under completely ideal conditions, ail of the 
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combustible gases would be burned before they left the 

stove, so there would be no unburned hydrocarbons to 
accumulate .as creosote in the pipe or chimney. But wood is 
almost never burned under perfect conditions. Some of the 
gases released from the wood as it is heated within the 

stove are not burned in the stove because they do not reach a 
high enough temperature. If these gases exit out the 

chimney while they are still at temperatures above the 
condensation point, they escape into the air without causing 
accumulations inside the chimney or pipe. However, if the 
smoke (the uncombusted hydrocarbon gases) leaving the chimney 
is so hot that it is above the condensation point of the 
unburned gases, then considerable heat is also being lost. 
From an efficiency standpoint, the exhaust gases should be 
cool, but that also encourages temperatures below the 
condensation point and the inevitable creosote accumulation 
problem. 


Much of the recent technology for burning wood efficiently 
strives to develop systems which will (1) burn as many of 
the combustible gases as possible while they are within the 
stove, (2) recover as much of the heat as possible before it 
leaves the system, and (3) reduce the accumulation of 
creosote by the exit gases. 


One of the most promising alternatives to the creosote 
problem may be the catalytic combustor. Smoke passes 
through the openings of the catalytic combustor (somewhat 
similar to the catalytic combustor in an automobile) which 
is located within the stove. The presence of the catalyst 
lowers the ignition temperature of the unburned combustible 
gases so that they begin to burn within the stove. Once 
combustion starts within the catalytic combustor, it burns 
nearly all of the gas which passed through it. This "smoke 
eater" not only reduces the creosote accumulations, but 
recovers more usable heat, and reduces the atmospheric 
pollution from wood stoves. There is, however, some 
uncertainty about the service life of an individual 
catalytic combustor. Stoves so equipped are more expensive, 
and replacement combustors are expensive. 


The other alternative is to accept the accumulation of 
creosote as inevitable, but allow for it by periodic 
inspection and cleaning, when necessary. If creosote is 
removed before a large quantity has accumulated, there is 
obviously less chance for a damaging chimney fire. Some 
operators purposely burn the stove "hot" for short periods 
to burn out small quantities of creosote before a large 
amount has been allowed to accumulate. 


Juger, Dyer, Maxwell, and Maples have studied the creosote 
accumulation process for the Department of Energy. They list 
the following factors which they say affect creosote 
formulation: 


Species of wood 

Geometry of the wood 

Moisture content of the wood 
Flue gas temperature 

Chimney wall temperature 

Height of chimney 

Roughness of chimney wall 

Firing rate 

Air-fuel ration 

Combustion temperature 

Types of stove 

Ambient temperature and humidity 
Exhaust gas flow rates 

Ration of primary to secondary combustion air 


These factors add to the complications of the consumer 
trying to select appropriate wood burning equipment. They 
are cited to illustrate the complexity of the creosote 
problem, and to encourage frequent chimney inspection by 


users in any case. 


Wood, properly used, can be an economical and safe source of 
heat. But its safe use requires more knowledge than just 
knowing how to turn a thermostat up or down. 


The Bottom Line for 
Me Is Dollars - 

How Much Money 
Will I Save? 


How Work Will I 
Have To Do? 


ISSUES AND ANSWERS 


That all depends. You might not save anything. How much 
are you paying for fuel now? How much wood would it take to 
substitute for part or all of the fuel? Are you going to 
spend enough money to have an efficient woodheating system? 
Or will a slightly less efficient system (by virtue of its 
lower cost) be a better alternative for you? For example, 
one cord of dry, dense, hardwood burned in an efficient 
woodburning stove can produce as much heat as two hundred 
gallons of fuel oil. On the other hand, one cord of a light 
wood, if wet and if burned in an inefficient woodburning 
stove, may produce less heat than fifty gallons of fuel 

oil. There are so many variables that it is all but 
impossible to predict how much money you will save even if 
you do not place a value on the additional time that it will 
take to cut your own firewood. 


Many users have been able to cut the quantity of alternative 
fuel needed to heat during a heating season by more than half 
by installing a woodburning stove. Many have reduced the 
cost of their alternative fuel by $500 or $1,000 per year 
through using wood. But that is not all savings because 
there is an initial investment (which could be $1,000 or 
$2,000 depending on the kind of unit and whether you have to 
construct a satisfactory chimney), the cost of the wood, and 
the value of additional time needed to operate and maintain 
your wood-burning stove. 


If you pay someone to install your woodburning stove for 
you, and if you pay a firewood supplier to deliver seasoned 
firewood stacked where you can get to it easily, and Lf 

your stove will hold a fire for a long time so that you 
don't have to add fuel at frequent intervals, and if you pay 
a chimney sweep to maintain your chimney for you, you might 
spend as little as 15 minutes a day actually feeding your 
stove and hauling out your ashes. On the other hand, if you 
cut, haul, split, stack, dry, and then restack your own 
firewood, you will have much more time invested and probably 
additional equipment such as a trailer or truck, a chain 
saw, aX, maybe a mechanical wood splitter, perhaps a drying 
shed, fuel to operate your chain saw and truck, and 

you will also have the cost of depreciation on 

your equipment. In this case your wood might be low cost 

or even free, but if you assign any value to your time, 

and if you have to purchase considerable equipment in order 
to make firewood, your costs may be considerably higher. 

If you have to travel a considerable to get your "free" 
firewood, the fuel for your truck and the value of your 

time may end up costing you more than if you had purchased 
the wood locally. 


The Bigger the Stove 
i Get, The Mare Heat 
be Will Produce , $o 

the More Money I Will 
Save. Right? 


Why Don’t 1 Just Get 
the Cheapest Stove I 
Can and Install a Long 
Stovepipe to Recover 
the Heat that Would 
Otherwise Go Up the 
Chimney? 


What Difference Does 
it Make If My Stove 
is Airtight, and How 
Do I Tell If It Is ? 


Any stove which is large enough to heat an entire home 
during the coldest days is quite likely to be inefficient 
during the rest of the heating season. Wood stoves are 
generally more efficient when operated at near their peak 
capacity. 


If you are totally dependent upon wood as a source of heat, 
you might be better off with two or more smaller stoves so 
that you can operate one or more efficiently, depending on 
how much total heat you need. If you have an alternative 
backup heating system, you might be better off to purposely 
select a woodburning stove smaller than your total heating 
needs on the coldest days. You can then operate your wood 
burning stove near its capacity most of the season, and 
depend on your backup system for the additional heat 
required during the coldest days. 


It is true that additional lengths of stove pipe or a stove- 
pipe heat exchanger (this is a device which fits in place 

of a length of stovepipe but has a large surface exposed 
within the smoke path and sometimes a mechanical fan to 
extract heat from the smoke) can extract additional heat 
from an inefficient stove. Either of these alternatives 
may, however, create an ideal situation for creosote to 
accumulate. Another disadvantage of a very cheap stove is 
that the air supply to the fire cannot be controlled very 
accurately because of gaps in the stove, so it will probably 
not hold a fire very long, and it cannot be operated at a 
very low output since air gets in irrespective of the draft 
settings. 


"Airtight" is a term used to describe stoves which are 
carefully and purposely constructed to close tolerances, 
generally with tightfitting, gasketed doors, so that the 
fire within the stove can be controlled entirely by the 
draft settings. Air for combustion will be forced to 
enter the stove only at those points where the designer 
intended it to enter rather than through some cracks 
elsewhere. It also means that the draft can be shut 
down so that the stove will operate at a very low output. 
By controlling the air, an airtight stove generally 
results in cooler temperatures for the gases as 

they leave the stove, which contributes to efficiency, 
but may also contribute to creosote formation. 


Examine the stove carefully. Look for cracks and openings 
in joints where light shines through. Look for doors that 
are tightfitting. Use a piece of paper, close the door on 
it, and try to pull the paper out. If you can pull it out 
the door is not tightfitting. 


Isn’t a Stove that 
Burns Both Wood and 
Coal Better Than One 
that Burns One. or the 
Other? 


I Need a Big Stove 
$o I can Put Enough 
Wood in It to Last 
All Night 


1 Want a Thermo- 


statically Controlled 
Stove So I Can Load 


It up and Forget It 


Most woodburning stoves are not designed to burn coal, 

but there are some which are designed to safely burn both 
fuels. However, such a design involves compromises which 
are likely to result in inefficiencies when burning one or 
the other fuel or then burning both. Wood and coal differ 
greatly in their burning characteristics. So it is rather 
unlikely that a stove designed to burn both wood and coal 
satisfactorily will be as efficient as a stove designed 
specifically for wood or one designed specifically for coal. 


The size of the stove is not as big a factor in determining 
whether it can burn all night as is the construction. 
Another important factor in sustaining a long burn is the fuel 
itself. Low density woods like poplar and pine take up more 
space per pound of wood than high density woods like oak, 
beech, and maple. Another factor is how much heat is 
required for the structure overnight. If the house is 
uninsulated and the weather is severe, the total BTU's 
required may be in excess of the total BTIU's that the 
firebox could hold if completely filled with high density 
firewood. In very cold weather, a house may require 50,000 
BTU's per hour to heat it adequately. Allowing for some 
inefficiency, wood can produce about 5,000 BTU's per pound. 
That means it would require about 10 pounds of wood per hour 
to heat the house, or about 120 pounds if the house is to be 
heated for a 12-hour period with one charge of wood. The 
firebox may not be large enough to hold 120 pounds of wood, 
and if it is, the stove is more likely to produce 100,000 
BTU's for the first several hours, and smaller amounts 
later. 


Some woodburning stoves are thermostatically controlled. 
The thermostat adjusts the quantity of air entering through 
the stove's draft control. When the thermostat indicates 
that more heat is needed, the draft control opens 
automatically and the additional air increases the rate of 
burn which in turn produces more heat. When the room is 
warm enough, the thermostat closes down the draft to a 
minimum needed to sustain the combustion. However, a wood 
stove is not as easily shut down or started up as an oil, gas, 
or electric furnace. With alternative heating systems, a 
thermostat shuts the system down completely until more heat 
is needed. With a woodburning stove, the heat output is 
reduced when the draft is reduced; the wood continues to 
burn, but less rapidly. The effect of this off and on 
cycling upon the stove's efficiency is difficult to predict. 
The stove may be more efficient part of the time, since it 
is permitted to operate at near capacity during the time in 
which the draft is open. But, it may be rather inefficient 
during the period when the draft is closed down. So the 
total efficiency over a total burn may be more, or less, 
than a stove with a manually adjusted setting. 


Wood Is Wood, I Always Woods are quite variable in density, burning 

Say. I Just Put It in characteristics, and moisture content. There is little 
difference between heating value, pound for pound, between 
various woods. However, because of the great difference 

in density between woods, a cord of less dense wood may 
weigh only one-third as much as a cord of dense wood. The dense 
cord would have about three times the heating value of the less 
dense cord. The denser woods tend to burn more slowly and, 
since they are denser, a given size firebox will hold more 
pounds of the dense wood than it will hold of the less dense 
wood. 


the Stove and It Burns. 
What Difference Does 
It Make? 


Moisture in wood reduces heat output from the wood, and 
affects burning characteristics. Wet wood does not burn as 
well, and burning wet wood may result in a greater 
accumulation of creosote than would have occured if the wood 
was dry. It takes a long time for wood to dry. Airdrying 
undercover for a season is recommended. Even then, the wood 
still would contain considerable moisture. An inexpensive 
solar kiln for further drying firewood has been designed by 
Fugene Wengert, Extension Specialist, Forestry, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, VA 
24061. The additional heat gained from burning dry wood may 
justify the expense. However, there is some evidence that 
burning excessively dry wood may result in more creosote if 
the air supply to the stove must be excessively restricted in 
order to reduce the heat output of the stove. This suggests 
that it might be better (from the standpoint of creosote) to 
burn somewhat wetter wood when smaller amounts of heat are 
sufficient. 


How Do 1 Know My Most stoves, whether tested by recognized laboratories or 
Stove Will Be Safe not, have been designed to perform safely if properly 
installed and maintained. Most manufacturers provide such 
information. The information is widely available in numerous 
publications of Extension Service, building codes, local 
fire departments, and through chimney sweeps. Perhaps the 
best assurance that your stove will be safe to operate would 
be to have it installed by a professional chimney sweep, who 
will also recommend a schedule for regular maintenance and 
cleaning. If you have an existing stove and you are 
uncertain about it, you could also have it cleaned and 
inspected by a professional chimney sweep who will recommend 
any changes in the installation of the stove that may be 
needed to assure that it will continue to operate safely. 


to Operate? 


How Far Must My Stove Information relative to the minimum clearance from 

Be Located Away from COmbustibles should be provided with every stove. Most 

nee icetieice? building codes require the distances 36", 12", and 18". The 
36" refers to the distance from combustibles for a radiant, 
free-standing stove. The 12" distance refers to the 
distance from combustibles for a circulating stove (a stove 
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What If I Don’t Want 
My Stove Sticking Out 
in the Room that Far? 


Is My Old Chimney 
Satisfactory? 


Surrounded by a sheet metal shield in which a forced or 
natural draft carries the heat from the stove to the room), 
and the 18" refers to the distance from the stove pipe to 
combustibles. Safety requires considering unusual as well as 
normal circumstances, for example, when the stove gets much 
hotter than normal because the heat-circulating fan fails. 
That is when adequate clearances are critical. 


Minimum clearances can be reduced by providing protection 
for combustible walls. For example, a 1/4" asbestos 
millboard, spaced out 1" from the wall, may permit the 
minimum clearance to be reduced from 36" to 18". The 
minimum clearance can be reduced even further to 12" by 
using 28 gauge sheet metal spaced out 1" from the wall. The 
wall protection must be large enough so the minimum distance 
to the nearest combustible wall is still 36". Likewise, the 
distance between the stove pipe and the wall can be reduced 
from 18" to 12" using the asbestos millboard and to 9" using 
the 28 gauge sheetmetal. Note in each case that the wall 
protection must be spaced out from the wall being protected. 
No reduction in minimum clearances is permitted for a 
combustible wall which is "protected by" a noncombustible 
material placed directly on the combustible wall. The 
reason for this is that the heat would be conducted directly 
through the noncombustible material to the combustible 

wall, which means in effect it provides no protection. 


If you intend to use wall protection, be sure to select 
acceptable spacers; it obviously does not protect the wall 
if combustible spacers are in direct contact with the wall 
protection material. The heat would be conducted directly to 
Spacers which in effect means it provides no protection. 


In general, unlined chimneys are never acceptable. Lined 
chimneys may be acceptable if carefully inspected to 
determine that the lining is intact throughout the chimney. 
Even a lined chimney, in good condition, may not be 
acceptable if the chimney is too large for the stove being 
installed. A chimney that is too large allows the hot gases 
which exit from the stove to cool excessively before leaving 
the chimney, which creates an ideal situation for creosote to 
accumulate. Most codes do not permit more than one 
connection to an existing chimney. So even though a chimney 
may be large enough for more than one stove adding an 
additional stove or using a larger stove than necessary is 
not a good solution to utilizing an oversized chimney. 


Should I Build a New 
Chimney? 


How Do I Know When 
My Chimney Needs 
Cleaning? 


One possibility for using an unlined chimney or a lined 
chimney that is too large, is to install a stainless steel 
chimney pipe of the proper size inside of the existing 
chimney. Follow instructions carefully to avoid creating an 
additional fire hazard in such an installation. 


If you want to install a wood-burning stove but you do not 
have a satisfactory chimney to use, your only alternative is 
to install a new chimney. Sometimes the cost of a new 
chimney may be more than the cost of the stove. One 
alternative which has been very popular (but also 
potentially very hazardous) is connecting a woodburning 
stove to an existing fireplace, or installing a fireplace 
insert. Another popular alternative is to install a metal, 
prefabricated chimney rather than a masonry chimney. A 
metal, prefabricated chimney does not require the extensive 
foundation that would be required for a masonry chimney and 
there is often greater flexibility with regard to where a 
prefabricated chimney could be located. For example, one 
could locate a metal chimney almost any place in the house 
where it is convenient to pass it through the floors and 
ceiling simply, by cutting holes for it (properly insulated, 
of course). A masonry chimney is not that easily added to 
the structure of the house. There have been some particular 
questions about safety of metal chimneys, particularly if 
both coal and wood are burned. The sulpher in coal may 
cause premature deterioration of the metal. 


Installing a wood stove or fireplace insert in an existing 
fireplace is a popular alternative simply because this 
chimney often exists. Perhaps the best procedure is to 
install the correct size stainless steel pipe with direct 
connection from the stove all the way out the chimney. This 
is not always possible, particularly where the original 
fireplace damper is a narrow slit rather than a rectangular 
opening. Some special devices for connections of this kind 
are now being manufactured and some can be custom made 
(which may be rather expensive). If a direct connection is 
not possible, it is critical that the chimney be inspected 
frequently. 


A direct connection to an inside-the-chimney stainless steel 
pipe is much more difficult to make with an insert than 
with a stove. With or without a pipe inside-the-chimney, 
adequate provision must be made for inspection and cleaning 
of inserts. Some inserts are on rollers, which encourages 
inspection since it is much easier to remove then. 


Frequent inspection is the only reliable way to determine 
when a chimney needs cleaning. The entire length of the 
chimney and the stovepipe must be inspected, since creosote 
could form at any point. More frequent inspection in fall 
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How Can I Operate My 
Wood Burning Stove to 
Keep Down Creosote? 


and spring may be necessary because during this period wood 
Stoves are often operated at less than full output, which 
contributes to creosote formation. An inspection schedule 
determined during the prime heating season may not be valid 
for these periods. 


There are no general guidelines as to how frequently a 
chimney needs to be cleaned. So much depends on the 
installation and the operation. 


Some suggestions are: use dry wood, build small fires, 
leave the door open a crack after adding new fuel to allow 
the new fuel to ignite before closing the door, and use 
your alternative source of heat rather than your wood stove 
during the early fall and late spring when your wood stove 
would have to operate at low heat output. 
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Some Aspects of the 
Fuel Itself 


PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 


The amount of heat that a given volume of wood will produce 
is much more variable than the amount of heat that a given 
weight will produce. Yet most firewood is still sold by the 
cord, which is a measure of volume rather than of weight. 
The cord doesn't measure the volume of the actual wood, 
rather it measures the volume of stacked wood which would 
occupy a space 4' high, 4' wide and 8' long. This space is 
equal to 128 cubic feet. But the actual volume of wood 
contained in such a space, allowing for the spaces in 
between the individual pieces, is about 80 cubic feet. The 
actual weight of a cord of wood can vary from less than a 
ton for low density, dry wood to nearly 3 tons for high 
density, wet wood. The fuel value can vary from less than 
15 million BTU's to over 30 million BTU's. 


A cord of the best firewood then, can contain as many BTU's 
as 220 gallons of fuel oil. However, since oil furnaces are 
generally more efficient than woodburning stoves, the actual 
substitution rate is about 175 to 200 gallons of fuel oil 
for 1 cord of oak or hickory firewood or about 1.2 tons of 
coal per cord. If the firewood is only partially air dried, 
the additional moisture reduces the fuel value by about 5%. 
On the other hand, if the fuel is dried below 20% moisture, 
there is an additional gain in fuel value. 


Since a cord of good firewood can weigh 2 tons or more, it 
goes without saying that transporting firewood long 
distances is expensive. A small truck or a trailer cannot 
hold enough firewood to make it worthwhile, if all costs are 
considered. However, if gathering and hauling firewood is a 
recreational pursuit, then it is a different situation. 
"Free" firewood may not be free at all when all costs are 
taken into consideration. 


There are unseen costs or benefits relative to the effect 
upon forests of the removal of trees for firewood. In most 
forest stands certain trees can be profitably removed to 
provide future benefits to the forest stand in addition to 
using these trees for firewood. The benefits to the future 
timber stand may more than offset the costs of harvesting 
the firewood. But if the wrong trees are selected, the 
firewood operation may reduce the future value of the timber 
Stand. Reduction in the future value of the forest should 
be considered as an unseen but added cost to the 

firewood operation. In other words, "free" firewood may not 
really be free if all other costs and benefits are taken 
into consideration. On the other hand, a forest owner might 
actually pay to have firewood removed if it benefits the 
future forestland. 
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Selecting a System 


Alternative Central 
Wood Heating Systems 


Many wood-be woodburners do not want to give up entirely 
the convenience of an automatic system, whether as a 
principal system or as a backup system. Often an existing 
system such as a gas or oil furnance can be retained, as is, 
to operate automatically when the house is vacant, or when 
the wood stove can not carry the entire heating load. The 
thermostat of an automatic system can be set low enough so 
that it never comes on unless the heat produced by the 
wood-heating stove is not sufficient. 


Sometimes the existing automatic furnace can be connected to 
an add-on wood heating furnace in which the heat from the 
wood furnace is distributed through the same heating ducts 
as the heat from the automatic furnace. A supplemental 

wood furnace is best located near the central heating unit 
and separate ducts are connected into the cold air return 
plenum and the heating plenum. The add-on wood heating . 
furnace supplies heat when it is operating and when it is 
not adequate or not operating at all, the regular automatic 
furnace takes over. 


If a new house will be heated primarily with wood, or if an 
existing heating system needs to be replaced anyway, then 
there are some other alternatives which should be considered. 
Dual fuel furnaces are available which burn wood and then 
automatically switch to an alternative fuel when the wood 
heat is not sufficient or when wood is not being burned. 
These can either be hot air systems or boilers. With such a 
system, a homeowner can burn wood whenever convenient, and 
when not convenient, the automatic heating system will take 
over automatically. 


A central woodburning furnace can be used as the main 
source of heat with some other automatic backup systen, 
such as an electric baseboard system. Or, a woodburning 
furnace with a central heat pump can be combined using the 
same duct system to both heat and cool. 


Another alternative central wood heating system utilizes the 
very high efficiency of "turbulent burning" systems. 
Individual charges of wood are burned rapidly and at very 
high temperatures. The heat is stored in water or in rock 
to be released as needed into the home. When additional 
heat is needed, another charge of wood is burned. Since 
this system requires heat storage anyway, it is possible to 
combine it with a solar heating system. Solar heat would 
also recharge the storage, in which case the wood furnace 
would only be needed when the solar heat was inadequate to 
recharge the storage. 


Some systems attempt to improve the efficiency of a 
fireplace. These involve various methods of either 


extracting the heat from the fireplace through tubular 
grates and blowers or preventing heat loss from the 
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Sizing a System 


Selecting a Specific 
Unit 


fireplace through glass doors. If a new fireplace is being 
constructed, there are heating units which can be built in 
which are much more efficient than conventional fireplaces. 


After a user selected the type of system most appropriate to 
his wood heating needs, the next step is to estimate the 
size of unit needed to meet these needs. A common mistake 
is to select a unit which is too large, on the basis that a 
large unit can always be operated at a lower capacity, 
whereas as small unit can never be operated above its 
capacity. However, if an adequate backup system is 
available, it might be much better to depend on the backup 
system for additional heat for those very few cold days of 
the year rather than design the entire woodburning system 
to supply this maximum and then operate the woodburning 
system at less than the most efficient level for the rest 
of the year. 


Once the specific kind of wood heater and the approximate 
size are selected, the user is still faced with a 
bewildering assortment of individual units of all shapes and 
configurations. Considerable product information is 
available from the manufacturers, but there are so many 
different manufacturers that a single seller is unlikely to 
carry a very complete assortment of all available products. 
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FROM THE LITERATURE 


This section provides readers with a representative 
sampling of literature available on wood as an 
alternative home heating fuel. 


Major Books and Articles 


- dan Adkins. 
New York, Everest House, 1978. 137 p. 
(NAL Call No.: TH7438.A33). 


Energy for Production Agriculture. Summary Proceedings. 
A National Symposium for Extension Specialists, November 
16-18, 1982. St. Louis, Missouri. Tifton, Ga., National 
Agricultural Energy Center, November 1982. 92 p. 

(NAL Call No.: S4¥94.5.E5E57) 


Comparison with Other Fuels. David E. White and George E. 
Wilson. (U.S. Department of Energy Grant No. 
DE-FG-43-80-CS69134, p. 680-EG 10.1.10, West Virginia Energy 
Extension Service in Cooperation with Div. of Forestry, West 
Virginia University College of Agriculture and Forestry). 


Improving the Efficiency, Safety and Utility of Woodburning 
Units. A Special Creosote Report. Auburn, Ala., Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, Auburn University, 1979. 144 p. 
(U.S. Department of Energy. Division of Buildings and 
Community Systems, No. 5552-T9) 

(NAL Call No.: 1TH7437.15) 


. In The Woodland Workbook. 
Corvallis, Oregon State University, Extension Service, 1983. 
4 p. (Extension Circular 956). 
(NAL Call No.: 275.29 or 32C). 


A = Hele SSic woogdurning . OVEsS ahd Le J 
Energy Revival. B. Ross and C. Ross. Woodstock 
Overlook Press, 1976. 143 p. 


» New York, 


The Multifuel Furnace--Central Wood Heat Plus. Organic 
Gardening. v. 26 (12):78-88. Dec. 1979. 
(NAL Call No.: 57.8 OR32) 


- T. T. Maxwell, 
D. F. Dyer, and G. Maples. St. Joseph, Mich., American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. Dec. 1980. 11 p. (Paper 80-4553) 
(NAL Call No.: 290.9 AM32P) 
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e s ntial . L. O. Pochop, et. al: 
St. Joseph, Mich., American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 
1979. 14 p. (Paper No. 78-4548). 

(NAL Call No. 209.9 AM32P) 


Performance of Wood in a Do-It-Yourself Solar Collector. 
G. E. Sherwood and W. A. Gatz. Madison, Wis. U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, 1979. 6 p. (USDA Forest Service 
Research Note FPL 0240). 

(NAL Call No.: A99.9 F7634UN) 


ele NS) em. R. B. Bloomfield. 
e d= Ti cessor: 29(8):6-7, 30-32. 
Feb. 1981. 
(NAL Call No.: 99.81N812) 


Q -F e s-- C 7 U 
j - od. Sehneider. Popular Science: 
216( 1) Jan 41980. 

(NAL: Fiche S-25) 


ood: owl E Source. C. Perham. EPA Journal 
5(4):22-23. Apr. 1979. 
CNA *Call-No ve" TD1L7 1205) 


2 Lt) NC tL) fe i 
es Palmer. Washington, D.C. USDA Gkéoheai Ga! segelatias Tae 
Cooperative Services, 1980. 71 p. (Bibliographies and 
Literature of Agriculture No. 7). 
(NAL Call No.: aZ5071.N3) 


Wood As Fuel and An Alternative Energy Source 1968-78. 
(A bibliography). Beltsville, Md., USDA, S&E, National 
Agricultural Library, 1979. 122 p. (NAL--BIBL-79-30.) 


Wood as Source of Energy to 1990. John I Zerbe. Madison, 
Wis., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Forest 
Products Laboratory, 1982. ASAE Paper No. 82-3093. 

(NAL Call No.: 290.9AM32P) 


Woodburning Basics. J. Hensley. Wilmore, Ky. The Author, 
(P.O. Box 124, 40390) 1980. 16 p. 


Ta Busch. Wiis Ala. . ThefAuther (2507 nabertérd Road, 
36830) 1980. 124 p. 


Wood Heat: Is it Right for You. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1981. 4 p. 
(NAL Call No.: aS21. A4F3) 
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e ications 


Burning Fuel Wood: Does it Pay? T. F. Weaver and E. Hutton. 
Kingston, R.I., University. Extension Service. (19817) 6 p. 
(Mimeo Circ. 183). 

(NAL Call No. 275.29.R34M) 


Burning Wood. R. A. Parsons. Ithaca, N.Y. Northeast 


Regional Agricultural Engineering Service, Cornell 
University, 1977. 24 p. 


esti e od. S. Denner and E. Valbert. 
Pullman, Wash., Washington State University, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Aug. 1981. 2 p. (Extension Bulletin 
0947). 
(NALUGallGNo. 275.29 W27P)s 


Heat Water With Wood and Sun. Joyce Pattern. Extension 
Review. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Winter 1982. 
D.eco=27. 

(NAL Call No. 1 EX892EX) 


eat j od es: 
€ s ci d_B eo Warr jsGerling. 
Stillwater, Okla., Oklahoma State University, Cooperative 
Extension Service. Aug. 1979. 4p. (OSU Extension | 
Facts 9433). 
(NAL Call No.: S544.3.0505) 
ecti - ove S fficie 
J. F. Gerling. Stillwater, Okla., Oklahoma State 
University, Cooperative Extension Service. Aug. 1979. 8 p. 
(OSU Extension Facts 9433). 
(NAL Call No.: S544.3.0505) 


€ fe) iS) «> J. Carter. Organic 
Gardening: 26(11):130-134, 136-137. Nov. 1979. 
(NAL Call No.: 57.8 OR32) 


Installation of Wood Burning Stoves. P. H. Wray. Ames, 
Iowa, Iowa State University, Cooperative Extension Service, 
Feb. 1980. 3 p. (PM 943) 

(NAL Call No.: 275.29 IOQPA) 


s j f W oves i ire s (S Aspec 
T. J. Karsky. Moscow, Idaho, Idaho University, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Jan. 1980. 3 p. (Current Information 
Series 520). 


(NAL Call No. 275.29 ID 13IDC) 

Many Ways Warmed. J. N. Cole. Organic Gardening: 
26(10):56-60. Oct. 1979. (Wood Stoves in Farmhouses). 
(NAL Call No. 57.8 OR32) 
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The Return of the Wood Stove. Consumer Reports. Oct. 
1981. p. 566-573. 
(NAL Call No.: 321.9 C766) 


Wood As a Fuel: 
. ¥-R. E. Taylor. Moscow, Idaho, 
University of Idaho, Cooperative Extension Service, July 
1979. 3 p. (Current Information Series 486). 
(NAL Call No.: 275.29 ID13IDC) 

j icien sters. S. Nilsson. 
Moscow, Idaho, University of Idaho, Cooperative Extension 
Service. Aug. 1979. 3 p. (Current Information Series 494). 
(NAL Call No.: 275.29 ID13IDC) 

Fireplace Safety. T. J. Karsky. Moscow, Idaho, University 
of Idaho., Cooperative Extension Service. July 1979. 2p. 
(Current Information Series 487). 
(NAL Call No.: 275.29ID13IDC) 
Fireplaces. S. Nilsson. Moscow, Idaho, University of 
Idaho, Cooperative Extension Service. Sept. 1979. 4 p. 
Current Information Series 493). 
(NAL Call No.: 275.29 ID13IDC) 

- TT. Jd. Karsky Moscow, 
Idaho, University of Idaho, Cooperative Extension Service. 
July 1979. 4 p. (Current Information Series 485). 
(NAL Call No.: 275.29 ID13DC) 


Wood As A Home Fuel. State College, Miss., Mississippi 
State University, Cooperative Extension Serivce. Feb. 1980. 
20 p. (Publication 1215). 

(NAL Call No.:275.29 M68EXT) 


s-- e - &. K. Jorstad. Madison, 
Wis., University of Wisconsin Extension. Jan. 1980. 4 p. 
(Publication - Cooperative Extension Programs G3048). 
(NAL Call No.: S544.3.W6W53) 
Cleaning Stove Pipes and Chimneys. R. K. Jorstad. 
Madison, Wis., University of Wisconsin-Extension. July 
1979. 4p. (Publication Cooperative Extension Programs 
G3011). 
(NAL Call No.: S544.3.W6W53) 

R. K. Jorstad. 
Slightly rev. Madison, Wis., University of Wisconsin Exten. 
June 1979. 4 p. (Publication - Cooperative Extension Programs 
G2984). 
(NAL Call No.: S544.3.W6W53) 
2 stems; s 
- R. Vacca and 

J. Jenkins. Madison, Wis., University of Wisconsin, Extension. 
Oct. 1979. 8 p. (Publication - Cooperative Extension Programs 
G2936). 
(NAL Call No., S544.3.W6W53). 
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Wood Heat. R. C. Parker. State College Miss. Mississippi 


State University, Cooperative Extension Service, (Publication 
1215) 


(NAL Call No. 275.29 M68EXT) 


Wood Stove Selection. W. E. Matson. Pullman, Wash., 
Washington State University. Cooperative Extension Service. 
June 1980. (Bulletin 0725). 

(NAL Call No.: 275.29W27P) 


e ire . >P. H. Wray. Ames, 
Iowa., Iowa State University, Cooperative Extension Service, 
Sept. 1979.010 (p<) PM 802)" 

(NAL Call No.: 275.29 IO9PA) 
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SLIDE SETS AND FILMS 


he eri : $35 
62 slides. 14:40 min. (Shows the 

beginning woodcutter how and where 

to get firewood and illustrates proper 
woodcutting, chain saw and storage 

practices. ) 


Selecting Your Wood Burner. 78 slides. $35 
19:50 min. (Discusses different types 

of wood burners available and lists 

factors to consider when installing a 

wood stove in your hone.) 


Wood Stove Installation. 79 slides. $35 
26 min. (Shows installation procedures 

and discusses other factors to consider 

‘when installing a wood stove in your home.) 


e Cc e Effi : $25 
49 slides. 14 min. (Discusses ways to 
improve efficiency of existing fireplaces 
suggest efficiency factors to look for 
when you select a new fireplace.) 


Chimney Cleaning. 37 slides. 12:35 min. $25 
Discusses the cause of creosote buildup, 

shows how to clean the chimney and tells 

what do in case of a chimney fire.) 


These 5 slide sets may be purchased at the prices listed 
from the Department of Agricultural Information, College of 
Agriculture, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 83843. 


Firewood - the Other Energy Crisis [Motion Picture] 
United Nations Environment Programme; made by 

Dick Young Productions. New York, Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 1977. 1 reel, 10 min; 16 mm. 


Home Heating with Wood [Motion Picture] New York 
State College of Agriculture and Life Sciences; made 


by Motion Picture Center, Cornell University. Ithaca, 
New York; The Center, 1979. 1 reel, 23 min. sd, col.; 16 
mm. 
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CURRENT DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Neeser COMMUNITY ANT RURAL DEVELOPMENT -— WOOTBURMER SAFETY: EMERY 
COMSERUAT TOM—ALABAMA 


SerETY It HEATING HOMES WITH WOOO HAS EECOME A VERY IMPORTANT CONCERH TH 

FL AERME IM RECENT veRes. In LSES WOOCEURMER-RELATEO HOME FIRES FESULTED IM 
APPROXIMATELY Lo PERCENWT OF ALL FIRE CEATHS IN ALREAMAR. THREE PUBLICATIONS 
WERE PREPRREO FOR CISTRIEUTION THROUGHOUT ALL THE COUNTIES TO HELP IMFORM 
PEOPLE: AEDUT =RARETY WITH WOOCBURNERS. THE SUBJECTS COVERED WERE =ELECTIONW 
OF WOCCEURMERS: SAFETY IW INSTALLATION AHO OPERATION AMO MATHTEMAMCE OF 
WODCEURHERS. 

Trt AOOITION TO THE PUBLICATIONS ANNO AS PROMOTIOWAL EFFORTS FOR THE SUEJECTs 
THE MECIE- WAS USEC IN MANY PARTS OF THE STATE TO MAKE PEOPLE AWARE OF THE 
PROELEM ANC TO INFORM THEM AS TO WHERE THEY COULO GET HELPFUL INFORMATION. 
WormesHorPSs: OF MooceURNING SRPETY MEETIHGS ARE HELO It COUNTIES URPOM REQUEST 
RAC WOOCEURNER CERLERS ARE ENCOURRGEO TO PARTICIPATE. 

THe EFFORTS InN THIS ARER ARE MROE UNORR THE FREm SAFETY PROGRAM IH ALREAMA. 
FISSTSTRMCE IM GRINNING KMOWLEOCGE ABOUT WOODEURMERS WAS OETAINEO FROM THE 
Aueuee LUnarversitTy WooceuRNING LREGRRTORY: EXTENSION PUBLICATIONS FROM OTHER 
STRATES AMO VARIOUS RESEARCH REPORTS. 

Cee 12.8 =seRIES OF PUBLICATIONS WERE RECEIVED EY INOIVICURLS THROUGHOUT 
ALReEAmea: AT LERST six (6) COMMUNITY MEETINGS WERE HELO OM WoOOcEURNER SREETY 
WITH AO TOTRL OF RPPROSMIMATELY 12 PERSONS IN ATTEMDENMCE. UNE TELEWISIOM 
INTERVIER WAS HELO ANC A RAROIO PROGRAM WAS NEVELOPEO AMO OISTRIEUTEC 1O 
ReouT 45 LOCAL =TATIONS THROUGHOUT THE =TATE. 

FUTURE: EFFORTS TO INFORM CITIZENS OF ALREAMA OF SAFETY IM HEPTIMG HOMES WILL 
THCLUCE =MALL: PORTRELE =PACE HEATERS OF VARIOUS TYPES IM ADDITION TO 
WOODEURMERS AS TOPICS OF EQUCATION. FURAL AND URBAN HOMEQWHERS WEEO TO BE 
INFORBMEC OF HERTING =AFETY AS HOME HEATING COSTS CONTINUE TO RISE. 


eCONTRCT. 
CONTACT PERSON JOHN A. 0 TOMS) COO 
4-H SPECIALIST-IN-TRAINING 
AL COOP. EXT. SERU. 
142 AGRI. ENG. BLDG. 
AUELIRM WMTW. AL Sée4 
[enS 26-4955) 
4H1 4-H ENERGY CONSERVATION: WOOD: CONSUMER SAFETY — ALABAMA 


oat | 


Peom 123-61 ceATHS RELATEC TO WOOCEURNERS ROSE Se) In ALAEAMP. A= MORE 
PEPPLE COMMERTEO TO USE OF WOOCEURNERS TO SAVE ENERGY COSTSs THERE WAS 
GREATER: HEEO TO EDUCATE YOUNG PEOPLE TO =AFE USE OF FIREPLACES AWD STONES. 
At rmeame d-H mHmITIATEO A PROGRAM OW SAVING ENERGY SAFELY WITH WOODEURNING 
STOVES ANC FIREPLACES. 

12 AGENTS WERE TRAINEE ON HOW TO USE THE MATERIALS. THE PROGRAM TRUGHT 1H 
STEPS TO =AFETY WITH WOOCEURNERS AMC AN ACTIVITY AHO RECORCG SHEET ENCOURAGED 
WALITH TO PRACTICE SARE HREITS: PERFORM COMMUNITY SERVICE ANG SHARE 
ENOULECGE: NowemeerR WAS CECLAREC =TATEWIOCe 4-H EvERGY ACTION MOWTH. 
A-commaitee OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM EMERGY RFELATEO IMOUSTRY AMO THE 
PeeTeNMSIOon SERVICE STEERECO THE PROGRAM. THE PROGRAM HAO SUPPORT oF HULREAMA 
Power. THE STATE FoRestTRY Commission AYO NATIONAL TREE LABORATORY =UPPLIED 


26. PRERETS OF PINE TREE SEEDS: VRALUEO AT SS51.68s WHICH WERE OISTRIEUTED 
EY! AGENTS TO PRESENT AS INCENTIVE AWRROS. GWANTITIES OF LEAFLETS FROM THE 
Amepccee Wooo CouncIes =TATE FRRM INSURANCE AHeTwAR LIFE AMO CRSUAL TY: AYO 


THsurAece EuReRU OF CANADA WERE OBTAINED FOR: AGENT = THEORMATION. 
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THE PROGRAM WAS CELIVeEREO TO FAs eee 4-H eres poes S-13 ey 9S AGENTS. Or THE 
Se MR GuntoR 4-H eRs PRRTICIPRTING: 11% cOme_LETEC AM ENERGY ACTION Sure 
THAT MEASURED PRACTICES CHAWGEO. ‘Ix COUNTIES HELO ENERGY EXHIEIT= OF 
CONTESTS§ 14 COUNTIES mace posters: S54 for Ff) countTTes TRePEO 115 EHeRGY 
RARIO SPoTSss 2 COUWTIES WROTE ENERGY HWEWSPAPER ARTICLES: 18 courMTIES Use 
PROFESSIONAL RESOURCE PEOPLE IHW PROGEAMS. Ae A RESULT OF AN ARTICLE AeOUT 
THE PROGRAM InN MHATionAL 4-H News: FF To 18 OTHER =TATES HAVE CONTACTED 
ALRERPMA- AEOUT THE PROGRAM MATERIAL =. 
THe 4-H EneRoy ACTION FROGRAM RECEIWEn AR AWARO TH THE ‘‘ouTH PROGRAM 
Urvistor oF THE 1981 ALReERAmA CommunrIt! AuRRoS PROGRAM GIVEN EY THE ALAeAmA 
ENVIRONMENTAL GlURALITY ASSOCIATION. COUNTY AGENTS WILL CONTINUE TO PRESENT 
THE PROGEAPT EACH “YEAR. 
CONTACT 
LOATACT FERSOM JOHN AL CTONY) COOKs 4-H =FPECTALIST-IN-TREAINING 

ele ae ES ieee rece 

PSS AGRICULTURAL EMG. ECOG. 

AUBUR LPT, 

AUBURs AL 


q 
(fA5-S26-4955) 


HR223 HEATING WITH HOOD - ILLINOTS 


ILLINOIS HAS CEVELOPEC A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM ON HEATING THE HOME WITH 
wooo. THE ExTENSION SERWICE ASSISTS HOMEOWHWERS IM THE SELECTION AMC PROPER: 
USE OF WwOO0 HEATING OEMWICESs ANC HOW THEY SAVE CONVENTIONAL FUEL EY 
SWITCHING TO wooo. | 
STATE EXTENSION SPECIALISTS ANC COUNTY AGWISERS OFFER INSTRUCTION To 
HOMEOWNERS: =MRALL BUSINESSMeNs FIRE MARSHALL ES: EUILOING INSPECTORSs 
INSURPMCE AGENTS: WOOO-STOVWE OERLERS: AMO LOCAL HomemRAeers EsTensror 
FEDERATION CERCERS THROUGH WORKSHOP =ESSIONWS THAT INCLUDE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF> CIFFEREMT TYPES OF WOOC HEATING =YSTEM= FOR THE HOME: SIZING THE woo 
CEWICE’ TO THE HOME: PROPER INSTALLATION TRCHMIOQUES: =RAPR USEs AMO THE 
ECOMOMICS OF WOOO A= AW ALTERNATIVE HEAT =CURCE. 
A. SELF-TERCHING =LICE SET ANC A RESOURCE PROKET I= RWVAILAELE TO COUNTY 
OFFICES: ON THE ITEMS LIZSTEO ROWE. 
By THE EHO OF FISCAL YeRR 1982: THE PROGRAM WAS PRESENTEO InN 64 oF THe 12 
COUNTIES: Im ILLINOIS. Uverm 2s SH PEOPLE PRARTICIPATEO PHO EEMEFITEC FROM THE 
ITHMFORMATION PRESeENTeEC. MANY WORKSHOP PRRTICIPRHTS IMOICATEO THE PROGRAM 
HELPECO THEM CECICE OM THE CORRECT WOOD HEATIWG SYSTEM TO INSTSLL IM THEIR 
Home. DUERLERS EMCOURRGEO THEIR CLIEWT=S TO ATTEWO ONE OF THE PROGRAMS HeAREY. 
A MEW. PROGRAM on Wooo HERAT SAFETY WILL EE CeVeLoPec. HoOmMeQuwNeERS muST EE 
AWARE OF POTEMTIAL CRNWGERS ASSOCIATEO WITH IMPROPER INSTALLATION AMWO USE OF 
WOOD HEATERS. IT r= ESTIMATEO OVER FS PERCENT OF ALL FIRES ATTRIBUTED To 
WOOO SYSTEMs RESULT FROM IMPROPER THES TALLATICNs MISsuse ANC NEGLECTELC 
MAINTENANCE. 
SAT AGT 
CONTACT PERSOR MIPARE BUSS i ee ee 

MMA Soar CRS S 

Lif MUMFORD HALL: 1361 W. GREGORY Ir. 

UREABAs 21 Sisal 

RRIF CSS Pe 


Ate ea as a af Th WEST 
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HOME HEATING WITH Woot IM NORTH CRROLIHA Ree 


THE RRPIC INCREASE IM OIL PRICES CAUSED EY THE 13rd OTL EMERARGO CREATEC A 
HEED FOR HOMEOQUHERS TO LOOK FOR ALTERHWATIWE FUELS FOR HEATIWG THEIR HOMES. 
THE WAST AMOUNT OF TIMBER RESOURCES THROUGHOUT THE STATE: ITS AWAILAEILITYs 
THE FRCT THAT wooo I= A RENEWARELE RFESOURCEs ANO ITS HEATING WVRLUE EE THG 
LOWER: IN COST COMPRREC TO FOSSIL FUELS: MACE SURMING WOOO FUEL FOR HEAT ERY 
POPULAR. THERE ARE MAY PERSONS WHO WERE WOT FAMILIAR WITH WOOD HEATING AMO 
WOOD HEATING =veTems. THIS FACT CREATEO A NEEO FOR ECUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AMO 
INFORMATION OM THE =WEJECT. 
Cr IN-SERWICE TRAINIHG PROGRAM ATTENCeO BY FIFTY EXTENSION AGENTS 
RESPOMSIELE FOR WOOD HEATING WAS GIVenM. THE AUOIOSVISURL PROGRAMS [Eds 
PUBLICATIONS (Gls Ano Ext. TELETIP messAGes [6] AVAILABLE FOR THEIR PROGRAM 
USE WERE: CEMONMSTRATEO. A “mocel" PROGRAM FORMAT OF TOPICS ANC RESOUCE 
PEESONS:- WAS CESCRIEED. THIS INCLUDED A FORESTER TO TELL WHERE FIREWOOO mAY 
EE OETRIMEC? A PERSON TO EXPLAIN HOW TO SELECT RPNO INSTALL A WOODSTOWES A 
FIRE CEPRRIMENT REPRESENTATIVE TO TELL ABOUT THE PRECAUTIONS TO TARE WHE 
EURMIMG woot A CHIMNEY SWEEP TO TELL WHY IT IS NECESSARY TO CLEAN THE 
CHIMNES- AMO WOOD HEATING =YSTems ANNO AN INSURANCE AGENT TO TELL WHAT 
INSURANCE PREMIUM CHANGES WOULG OCCUR IF A WOOO HEATER IS INSTALLED. 
Cope: FS or tHe LAA COUNTIES HAVE HELO A WOOD HEATING PROGRAM CURING THE PAST 
THREE WeERRS. THE ATTENORMCE AT THESE MEETINGSs COMBINED WITH THE DOSEN OF 
SO coureT-FRIRS: INCLUOTHG THE N.C. STATE FRIRs HRS RERCHEO AT Least: co. Gua 
PERSONS: 
THE ceEmMANC FOR SELECTING ANC INSTALLING WOOD HEATERS HAS CECREASED IN THE 
PAST THI YERRS:. THERE I= NOW A HEED TO EMPHASIZE EURNING WOOD =AFEL". 
OS RESICRMTIAL WOOD HERTIHG =AFETY COMMITTEE COMPRISEO oF AGRICULTURAL 
Cisteuerom AGENTS: CHIMNEY SWEEPS: FIRE CEPRRTMENT PERSONNEL: INSURANCE 
AGERITS’ WOOCSTOWVE DISTRIBUTORS AMO FETARILERS ANG EGUILOING COCE INSPECTORS 
BRE JOINT COOPERRATING ON A STATEWICE MASS MECIR CAMPAIGN TO PROMOTE 
EURMIMG WOOD SAFELY. 
£EOHTACT 
CONTACT FPERSOM FICHART C. ALLISON 

E“TEMSION FOREST RESOURCES SPECIALIST 

Hom. STATE UHIVERSITY 

Plo. BOM S4ec 

PALETGHs H.C. Frese 


HOME WOOT HEATING SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY IM MICHIGAN N43 


A TATE WIDE PROGRAM TO INCREASE THE EFFICIEMWCY AWC SAFETY IM USING Wooo AS 
@- AUIEL FOR HOmMe HERTIMG Wes CARRIE OUT. FR MOBILE woot HEAT SAFETY CISPLAY 
SPERIT- THE: SUMMER ANC FALL TOURING THE CounNTY FRIRS of NoRTHERH MICHIGAM AMC 
vsHeE LLP. State Ferme. THE =AMeE OISPLAY WAS USeOo AT MAJOR STRATE WIDE” 
EETENSION EVENTS SUCH AS FREmerRs Weer. TRERVEL COSTS FOR THE CISPLAY HAWE 
GEER <UPPBRTEC EY A GRANT FROM A LARGE INSURPNCE COMPRAR. 

THOIIERNIOCS OF PUELICATIONS IN A HOME wooo HEAT SERIES HAVE EEEM HANOEC OUT 
ANIC’ SOME HAVE REQUIRED TWO ANC THREE FEPRINTS. THE EXTENSION WOOD’ HEAT 
PURLICATIOMS HAVE EEEM ACOPTEo EY MICHIGAN BUILOING COOE OFFICIALS ANC FIRE 
SAFETY INSPECTION FOR COMSUMER INFORMATION. THE WSe OF WOOD RAS A FUEL IN 
MrCHIGRe If GREATER THAN PULPWOOO U=eo IM 19hcs ANDO AS ENERGY COSTS INCRERSE 
MORE” HOMES OWNERS ARE TURMIMG TO THIS FUEL. 

A MuMEER OF COUNTY MEETINGS EMPHASIZING THE SAFETY RPSPECT AMO HEATING 
EFFICIEMCY WERE HELO AMC WILL BE REPORTEC SEPARATELY. PROGRAM: RESOURCE 
PEHELE AMC MATERIALS WERE SUPPLIEO EY SPECIALISTS. WoOOCLOT MANAGEMENT WAS 
INTEGRATED AS A SUBUECT AT MANY SESSIONS BUT IS REPORTED UNCER AMOTHER: 
HARRAT IVE. 
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FOR THE FUTURE WOOc HAS AMO WILL INCREASE AS AN ALTERMATIWE EWERGY SOURCE 
WITH NEW AMO MORE EFFICIENT MeTHOOS OF HAWOLTWG AMO EURMING FOR HOME Use. 
THE HUMBER OF FATALITIES HELO COMSTANT AT 19 CUE TO WOOD HEATING FIRES tr 
MICHIGAN LRET YEAR. THIS T= TAO HIGH A LOSSs BUT CONSICERING A COUELING OF 
USE OF WOOO AS A HEATING FUEL WITH MANY HOWICES USING WOOC IT HAS SHOWN THE 
VALUE OF7 THE SAFETY EFFORT AMO WHEW STATISTICS SHOULO REFLECT THIS. 
INSURANCE RATES FOR HOMES HAVE HOT IMCRERSEC ANO THE =APETY PROGRAMS SHOULC 
PE GIVEN CRECIT SINCE OTHER STATES HAWE HAO INCRERSES. 
THE PROGRAM THUS HRE SHOWN HOME OWNERS HOW TO SAFELY USE WOOO HEAT: KEEPING 
THE INSURANCE FATES LOWER THAN OTHER =TATES. IT HAS ALSO SHOWN THE 
CONSUMERS” HOW TO SAVE MONEY IM USING wooo AS A FUEL MORE EFFICIENTLY. THE 
PROGRAPT SHOULO GE CONTINUED: KEEPTIWG UPORTEO OW MEW HEATING CEWICES ANNO 
METHACSs AWC MOMITORING THE SAFE Se. 
SCO TACT 
CONTACT FERSONM HENRY H. HUBER: 

DTEPRETMEMT OF FORESTRY’ 

MICHIGAN STATE LUNIVERSITY 

ice NATURAL RESOURCES BUILDING 

EAST LANSING: MI 488e4-1F2c 


fai P-SS5-Bese) 


HGiie MISSOURT - USING WOOD FOR FUEL 


IWCRERSIWG FUEL COSTS FOR HOME HEATING HAS CRPUSEO MANY HOMEOUHER= TO 
COMSICER ALTERMATE OR SUBSTITUTE HEATING FUELS WHICH MIGHT FE CHERPER IN 
PRIceE. Wooo I= CONSICEREO TO GE AW EXCELLENT ALTERWATE HEATING FUEL. ERASE 
OF- SECURING WOOD MAKES THIS ALTERNATIVE MORE ATTRACTIVE TO RURAL 

HEMEOWUMERS. THE CECI=SION OF USING WOOO A= PH ALTERMATE FUEL MUST EGE AP 
ECOMOMIC OWE. UTHER FACTORS INVOLVED IM THE CECISION INCLUOE CONVENIENCES 
SEQURIMG WOOD BURNING EQUIPMENT ANO CHIMES: AMO SAPeETY. 

To ASSIST HOMEOUHERS TO SAFELY INSTALL ANC OPERATE THESE =OLIO FUEL HEATING 
SYSTEM=s4: THE MISSOURI EXTENSION STAFF CEVELOPEO A =TATEWIOCE ECLICRTIONAL 
PROGRRAP: ‘THE MARIN OBJECTIVE OF THE PROGRAM WAS FOR HOMEQUHERS TO LEARN TO 
MARE SOUNMC CECISIONS CONCERNING THE SELECTIONs INSTALLATION AMO OPERATION oF 
WOOD BURMIHG =TOWeS. 

ESAMPLES OF VERY EFFECTIWE MISSOURI PROGRAM CURING THE PRST ARES 

THE fflresourr WRALLEY AREER EXTENSION STAFF CONOUCTEO A SERIES OF =EVEN Wooo 
HEAT MEETING FoR 1685 AREER HOMeOuUHeERS. "ELEWeEnN OF THESE HOMEOUHERS HAWE 
PURCHASER ANC INSTALLEC SOME TYPE OF WOOO BURNING EQUIPMENT. Two FRMILIES 
HAE: REPORTEO THAT THE COST FOR HEATING FUELS HAVE EGEEN RECUCEO EY AS MUCH 
AS 6A PERCENT. THIS RECUCTION IN COST I= QUTET WRARIRELE AMO I= CERPENCENT of 
THE COST OF SECURING WOOC ANNO THE PERCENTAGE OF FUEL SUBSTITUTION THAT TREES 


PLACE. " 
THE MerRAmec AREER EXTENSION STRFEFE HELO wooc HEAT =RAPETY MEETINGS IN FIVE 
COUNMTIES. "THESE MEETINGS WERE ATTEnMCeEo EY LAA FAMILY REPRESENTATIVES 


THoLuUcCInNG 24H OBO OutReAcH WoRKeERS. THE OUUTRERCH WORKERS THEN EXTEMOEG THE 
EFFORT EY- WORKING WITH LOW INCOME ANC ELOERLY FAMILIES TO PROWIOCE THEM WITH 
ENERGY ECUCATION ARNO =AFETY INFORMATION. " 

Ir THE MARE TWAIN ARERs "A PROGRAM: CeVELOPEO EY THE =TATE =APETY 
SPECIALIST: WAS PRESENTE TO THE PUELIC AT SEVEN MEETINGS AMO TO FIVE 
HOMEPMARERS CLUES PLUS ONE COUNTY HOMEMAKER SAPETY COUNCIL IN A FOUR COUNTY 
RARER. TWO HunoReo TWENTY-ONE PEOPLE PRARTICIEATEC IH THESE SEMINARS. THE 
PEOPLE. WERE OF EOTH RURAL ANC UREAN ERCKGROUNCS. WoncetTove SAFETY was THE 
THEME: OF THE EHERGY FRIE EOOTH HELO AT THE MOEERLY AuUOITORIUM. AH GROUP oF 
2248 PEOPLE ATTENCeEO. OF THESEs TEM WERE ELAS." 
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fe THE COST OF CONVENTINAL FUEL SOURCES CONTINUE TO INCREASE: MORE 
HOMEOUMERS WILL BE LOOKING TO woOO AS A CHEAPER HEATING SOURCE. THIS WILL 
REQUIRE: AN ONGOING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM TO ASSIST HOMEQUHERS TO SELECTs 
INSTALL ANC OPERATE THESE SYSTEMS IN A SAFE RNO EFFICIENT MANNER. 
SCONTACT 
COMTACT PERSON DAWIT E. BRRER 

mae AG. ENGR. ELI. 

COLUMBIAs MO e8Se1t 

(S14-BSe—-e7s1) 


RESIDENTIAL WOOD HEATING IN MARYLAMD HR 


There ARE 1.5 MILLION HOUSEHOLOS IM MARYAM. APPROXIMATELY CoN OF ALL 
HOUSEHELoS (4656) Use wooo AS A METHOO OF RECUCING ENERGY COST=. Tr 
RURAL AREAS oF MRARYLAnO: OVER LF Ss BAA HOUSEHOLOS USE WOOD AS THE MAJOR HEAT 
SOURCE: SERIOUS =RFETY PROELEMS CRN CEWELOP IF CAREFUL ATTENTION I= HOT 
MADED TO THE SELECTION: INSTALLATION: OPERATION AMO MAINTENMENACE OF THE WOOO 
HEATING SYSTEM. 
In 1978s THe MarylANo COOPERATIVE Extension Service (MCES) eeGRAN CONCUCTING 
FE STRTERIDCE PROGRAM (22 COUNTIES! OW RESICENTIAL WOODEURNINWG =YSTEMms. THE 
COMPREHENSIVE: OUTRERCH PROGRAR COVEREO ALL ASPECTS OF SOLIO FUEL SYSTEMS. 
THE EMPHASIS OF THE PROGRAM WAS TO TRANSFER THE MHECESSARY FMOWLEOGE HEEDED 
TO EUR WOOD) =AFELY- ANC EFFICIENTLY. 
Extension (NCES HRe GEEM WORKING CLOSELY WITH FIFE CEPRAMENT PERSOMMELs 
ERMILOIMG:COCE OFFICIALS: MRARYLANO FOREST SeRUICE PERSONNEL: ANC WOOD STOWE 
CERCERS= TO CARRY OUT THE PROGRAM. MCES county FRCULTY HAVE EEEM 
INSTRUMENTAL IM HELPING CEVELOP ANG COORCINATE LOCAL PROGRAM THRUSTS. 
Grace 1975s S1 wooo HEATING SEMINARS HAVE BEM HELO FOR 7s Ae MARYLARCERS. 
Spx INSERVICE TRAINING WORRSHOPS WERE HELO FOR OER THA FIRE =RAFETY 
BERSOMNEL. Ac Be NCES FRCULTY memeerRs. ARPPROMIMATELY FSH COPIES OF woot 
HERTING BULLETINS HAVE EEEN CISTRIEUTEO. Wit FuNCS FROM THE NARYLRNC STATE 
Pueeoe- CIR RICE: THE PROGRAM WAS ALSO RELE TO LITILIZE AF VARIETY OF CELTIMERY 
METHOOSS =: INCLUDING FOUR TELEVISION PROGRAMS: TEM RRAOCIO TAPES: TWO 
WICEDOTAPES) =I CANNEO SLICE PROGRAMS: 446 HWEWSPAPER ARTICLES: ANC ce 
HERSLETTER ITEMS. 
FurpLURTION FORMS WERE CEVELOPED ANDO OCTSTRIEUTEO AT ALL PUBLIC MEETINGS RHO 
THE GENERAL COMMENTS HAWE EEENM MORE THAN FRMVORRELE. Qwer SA PERCENT OF THE 
HOMEDUNMERS: FOUNO THE INFORMATION HELPFUL ITH ANSWERING THEIR QUESTIONS. THE 
Most Commom COMMemTSs WERE THAT THE MEETINGS WERE TOO SHORT (S46 minuTes! To 
COVER: THES SUBJECT MATTER AND THE MEETINGS =HOULO EE MORE TECHNICALLY! 
OR TENTEC 
THE Woo HERRING PROGRAM WAS ELIMINATE FROM MCES* = ComTRACT WITH THE 
MHaRsLaAnc STATE Exveroy Crrice In Fie. 
Iv IS ANTICIPATED THAT THE PROGRAM WILL FRE TERMINATE! IH PYeEse 
*CONTRET - 
CONTACT FERSON MPR. JOHN GIFT 

EXTENSION AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING TEFARTMENT 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

COLLEGE FARK: M0 earde 

(31 —-454-S9H11 
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WOOD AS AM ALTERMATIWE FUEL - PENNS LUANIA MPS 


BECRUSE THE IMPROPER INSTALLATION ANC OPERATION OF WOOD-BURNING =TOWES HRS 
RESULTED IM HOME FIRE LOSSES of 22.65 MILLION InN PeNnNSeLvANTAs COOPERATIVE 
EssTEMSIOon HRS CONMOUCTEC INFORMATIVE ANC TRATMING SAFETY PROGRAMS IN fc OF 
PEMMeYEVANIA® = &F COUNTIES. 
THE MAJOR EMPHASIS HAS EEEM TOWRRO FURRL CLIENTELE WHEN CODE RESTRICTION OW 
INSTRELATION PROCEOQURES I= LACKING. THE EFFORT HRS BEEN COMOUCTEO THROUGH 
LOCRE CIVIC ANC FIRE COMPANIES WHO CO-SPONSOR THE PROGRAMS AS A PUBLIC 
SERVICE: TRAINING PROGRAMS HAVE ALSO EEEM CONMOUCTED FOR MUTUAL INSERICe 
PERSONNEL WHO HAWE RESPONSIEGILITS FOR POLICYHOLOCER HOME INSPECTION. 
MNUTURE COMPANIES REPORT THEIR LOSSES TO GE INCREASING IM UNINSPECTEO HOMES 
EUT IM THOSE HOMES THAT HRWE EGEEN INSPECTEC AMO CORRECTIONS MACE: FIRE 
LOSSES ARE RUKWHMING So LOWER THAN AVERAGE. THE AVERAGE LOSS IM INSPECTED 
CWELLINMGS: AVERAGES LESS THAW 3°55 VERSUS UNINSPECTEO CWELLIHG LOSSES 
AVERAGING: Sos S88, 
TRAINING IS CONTINUING FOR COCE ENFORCEMENTs FIRE COMPANY: AMO INSURANCE 
COMPRA PERSOMMEL AS WELL AS FOR THE GENERAL. PUBLIC USING A FOUR-PRRT SLICE 
PRESENTATION ANC RA REWISEO FUELUIOCOO BURNING PUELICATION. COUNTY EXTENSION 
=TRFF- HAE GEEM PROWICEO INSTRUCTIOWAL AIOS ANNO ARE HOW IM A POSITION To 
COnNCUCT LOCAL PROGRAMS. 
CONTACT 
COMTAET PERSON WALTER We JIOHASONM 

FOREST FRODUCTS SPECIALIST 

Sle FOREST FESOURCES LAB 

THE FENNSYLUAMIA STATE UHIUERSITY 

UNTUERSITY FPRARKs FA Leéee 


(S14-BeAs—29r 84 
HE eS se HOODS HS ANG iy ERR LUBE sh DeGatts i 


TEVELOPMENT OF INFORMATION ReOUT WOOD AS A HOME FUEL FOR WOOCLANO Ano 
HOMEOUNERS. FACTUAL MATERIAL AWC CEMONES TRATIONS TO INCICRTE WHERE AMO HOW 
TO CETRIN FUELWOOO WHILE CONSERWING FOREST RESOURCES: ANC HOW TO EFFICIENTLY 
EUR FUELWwWOOC}. 
THIS PROGRAM I= A COWTINURATION OF THE SPECIAL TWO-YEAR PROWECT FUNCEO EY THE 
TePRRTMeENT OF EnveRoy. A series of 11 Wooo For Home HeAtin| FRct SHEETS: A 
woot HERAT EXHIEIT AHO A SLICETAPE PROGRAM WERE PROOCUCED AMO OISTRIEUTEO TO 
COUNTY ExTeNSIoM OFFICES. THE FACT SHEET =ERIES I= CURRENTLY OCISTRIEUTEO 
ALSO. ee THE Wreconsin DEPARTMENT OF STATE ENERGY. 
Sire Mooc For Fuel MEETINGS WERE HELO IM THE STATE FOR WOOCLANC ANC 
HOMEOUKMERS. UverR CHGs Hee FRCT SHEETS WERE CISTRIEUTEO THROUGH Unies rity 
ExTENMSIoOM. 
WoOOCcLRHO AMO HOMEQUNERS WHO CETRAIMEO THE FRCT SHEETS: WWIEWEO THE ExXHIEIT=S OF 
ATTENMCEC THE MEETINGS LEARNMEO HOW TO HARVEST AMO EUR WOOCRFUEL MORE SAFELY 
AAMC EFFICIENTLY. 
LONMTINURTION OF AM EFFECTIVE PROGRAMMING EFFORT IN wooc A= AW ALTERNATIVE 
FUEL. WILL. REQUIRE AT LERST A lec OMANC-YERR OF SPECIALIST TIme. A FULL-TIME 
Woot HEAT SPECIALI=T WAS AWAILAELE CURING THE SPECIAL PROUECT PERIOc‘. 
SC ONTACT 
LOMTACT PERSOM GORTIOM CUNNINGHAM 

aR SU ey Ses GN e 

TER a aC ietran Ty lee 

Tesh Tbe TOR 

MALS ele ae ee, 

LARS PARE A141 
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weer? WOOD — BURNING HEATER PROGRAM —- TEXAS 


TO WOOD-BURNING HEATER PROGRAMS WERE COWOUCTEO IM 
‘6 PERSONS. ONE HOME OWNER WILL SAVE REOUT $75. 
HEATING EY INSTALLING AM RIROTIGHT WOOG HEATER. 
4 sIMILAR "“WOOCTHEATER:" PROGRAM WAS PRESENTED EY THE COUNTY EXTENSIOM AGENT 
To THE HORMANGEE CHAMGER OF COMMERCE. 
#CONTACT 
CONTACT PERSON DAVID C. RUESINEs SOCTOLOGIST 

Phos ent. SER. 

Pepper RURAIS SOCLULERY 

ae STATIONs Te Pres 

SASS 1 1 


ITTOEER. ATTEMOInNG WERE 
ae AM. PER MOWTH IM HOME 


~_ 
= 


WOOT ENERGY — HEBRASKEAR NR 


INCREREING COosT= OF FOSSIL FUELS: THE FINANCIAL CRUMCH OF FAMILIES SECAUSE 
OF THE? ECOMOMY- ANC A PESSIMISTIC GCUTLOOM HAS RENEWED AM INTEREST IN THE USE 
OF wooo: RS A HEATING FUEL. AN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AnWO NATURAL 
Resources Task Force In LOSE-LOSS CeVELOPED PUELICATION=S ON THE ECONOMICS: 
FERSIEICITY: SELECTION ANC HARVESTING FIREWOOOs CEVELOPING PLANTATIONS RYO 
THE SELECTION AMO INSTALLATION ANC SRPETY OF WOOO EURMING =TOWes. ‘a0RLS ARE 
TO PREVIOCE: A POSITIVE ECONOMIC EENEFIT FOR HOMEQUHERS AMO WOOCLAMO OWNERS s 
REDUCE THE: CEPENMOCENCE OM FOSSIL FUELS SHO IMPROWE HWATIVE WOODLANCS EY PROPER 
FIREBOOCD HRB WESTING. 
Five: WEARS AGO THERE WAS LITTLE INTEREST IM FIREWOOD Im NeeRASskAR. ToOoRY 
THERE” IS-A GREAT INTEREST THAT I= STILL INCREASING. TURING LOS - Lol 
THERES WAS: A EDOMING INTEREST ANG IM Loc BASEO ON INQUIRY TO ES TENSIOM 
OFFICES THE INTEREST HAS INCRERSEO AT LEAST LAN In LSet ower Lol. 
WHEN PEOPLE EXPRESS INTEREST IN PLANTING TREES OR COME IN TO ORDER TREES 
FORESTERS- AMC Counts ExTensiIon AGENTS ARE PROMOTING THE CONCEPT OF 
DEVELOPING FIREWOOC PLANTATIONS OR IHCLUOCING CIREWOOC® COMSICERATIONS AS PART 
OF TREES PEAMTIMG=S FOR OTHER PURPOSES. FIREWOOO PUELICATIONS WERE HIGH OH 
pemasce pa Forestey Freco DlAvs: AT TRACTOR TAwSs AMO THE GreAno TeuRpnc FRRm 
FRIRe®- WHICH COMEIMED ATTRACTEO AN ESTIMATE LAs Ae PEOPLE. 
In Taeteee Counts AN AGNeT COMPUTER PROGRAM CRPLCULATEO THE AMOUNT OF WOOD 
NEEDED AMO MONEY =RVEO USING wooo FOR HEAT. FRACH INOCIVICURL ANC HOME HRS 
DIFFEREMT- SEQUIREMENMTS. OF THOSE USING THE PROGRAM POTENTIAL SAVINGS RANGE 
FROM NO: SAVINGS To 2128 Per HEATING =SERSON. MANY CITIES ARE SELLING 
FIREBOOC FROM TREE FEMORAL PROGRAMS THAT WSEo TO GE HAULEO TO A LAC FILL. 
PR IReWOOC? VEHOORS ARE INCREASING ANC MANY FEPORT THEY ARE SELLING AS MUCH AS 
THEY CARD HANOLE. FEMOVRL OF UNCESIRAELE TREES FROM WOOOLOT= FOR FIREWOOD 
IMPROVE: THE WooCLOT ANC MEET AM ECOWOMIC AHO ENERGY HEEC. 
NEERRSER’ = WOOCLAMOS ARE CECRERSING LX PER SEAR ANC ONLY 2s OF THE LAMOC AREER 
WAS: FORESTED 2A wears AGO. IJHcRERSEn TREE PLANTING: A MORATORIUM Of LANMC 
CLERRING ANC THINNING WOOCLOTS EY GOOD MANAGEMENT CAN MEET HEERRSER? = wooo 
ENERGe- NEEDS. THE PRET YEAR HAS SEEM AM INCREASE IN TREE THEFTS FOR 
FIREROOCe INCLUCINMG CUTTING PUBLIC TREES IN OUR TITIES. FoucRTION TO LERWE 
DESIRAELE: TREES: REMOVE UNDESIRABLE TREES AWM PLANT ANG MAMAGE TREES FOR 
FIREWOOCrT =HOULOC EE AN ONGOING PROGRAM. FIRELOOc PLANTATION FESEARRCH T= 
NEEDECC of SPECIES SELECTION: ARRANGEMENT RHO HARVESTING METHOOS FUR 
CIFFERERIT =OIL Ano CLIMATE =ITUATIONS. 
SEOMTALT 
CONTACT PERSON OE £. RANGE: EXTENSION FORESTER 

UML - 181 PLANT INDUSTRY 

LTHCOLH.s HE &@escs-he14 

(4ae—4 7 2-BA Se | 
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HRP 1 HOOF OR-EMERGY IM TESAS 


THE EXTENSION FORESTRY PROGRAM PIONEEREC A WOOO-POR-EMERGY PROGRAM In 13S 
TO HELP: HOMEOWNERS AMSWER THREE IMPORTANT OueSTIONS: WHEN OOES IT PRY TO 
EURM Wwooct How CAM IT EE CONE =AFELY~ Hou COS ONE MAINTAIN A PUELWwoOOoo 
SUPPEY? THIS PROGRAM IS =TATEWIOCE ANC I= PARTICULARLY SUITEO TO LOW-INCOME 
HOMEOWNERS WHO HEEO TO ORRSTICALLY CUT HEATING COSTS. MANY RURAL HOME OuWHERS 
HAWES THEIR OWN FUELCWOOC SUPPLYs ALLOWING MORE THAW A DM PERCEMT REOUCTIONM 
IN CURRERIT HEATING COSTS. 
TEN CLINICS: one Tl pRoGRAm: 4 RROIO TAPES: 3 Hews RELEASES ANC TWO 
PUBLICATIONS MACE UP THI= YEARS = PROGRAM EFFORTS. THE Coe PEOPLE WHO 
PRETICIPATEO IN EQUCATIONAL CLINICS HAVE LERRNEO THAT EURMING wooo CAH 
REQUCE’ HOME HEATING COSTS &Y SH PERCENT OR MORRs THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF USING 
Att ALR TIGHT STOWE ANC THE IMPORTAMWCE OF LISIMNG SERSONEC HIGH-OCENSITY 
FUBLWwOOO. THEY ALSO HAWE FACTS OM HOW TO INSTALL A STOWE TO MEET HAD ONAL 
FIRES SAFETY =TANORROS AWC HOW TO CONTROL CREOSOTE. 
THE: DEMANC FOR PUELICATIONS INGICRTES THE VALUE OF THIS PROGRAM WITH OVER 
Ces HAE CISTRIEUTEO IM A TWO YEAR PERIOo. 
*CONTACT 
CONTACT FERSON CHAPLES L. STAYTON 

AES ee We Es AS See ie) aM 

hgh PSUs Fees 

QWERTONs TH Seed 

(214-834-6151) 
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